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auricular confession is compulsory, that private
masses may be said, and that vows of chastity
must be kept for ever. Cranmer, who was married
and had children, dared to argue against the Bill
when the Duke of Norfolk introduced it in the
House of Lords, and others of the new bishops
timidly did likewise ; but they were overborne by
the old bishops and the great majority of the lay
peers, influenced by their traditions and by the
peremptory arguments of the King himself. Even
more important was an Act passed in the same
servile Parliament giving to the King's proclamations
the force of law; and an Act of attainder against
every one, living or dead, in England or abroad,
who had opposed the King, completed the terror
under which thenceforward the country lay. Henry
was now, indeed, master of the bodies and souls of
his subjects, and had reduced them all, Protestants
and Catholics alike, to a condition of abject sub-
jection to his mere will. The passage of these Acts,
especially the Six Articles, marks a temporarily
successful attempt of the conservative party,
represented by the old bishops and the nobles
under Norfolk, to overcome the influence of Crom-
well, who was forwarding the Protestant league ;1

1%The influence of this party led by Norfolk and Gardiner, though
it sufficed to secure the passage of the Six Articles, did not last long enough
to carry them into rigid execution. Cromwell, by arousing Henry's
fears that the German confederation would abandon him to his enemies,
scon gained the upper hand ; and the Saxon envoy Burchardus, writing
to Melancthon in the autumn, expressed hopes that the coming of
Anne would coincide with the repeal of the Act. (Calendar Henry VIII.,
vol. 14, part 2.) The English Protestants blamed Cranmer for what
they considered his timid opposition, soon silenced, to the passage
of the Bill, and approved of the action of Latimer, who fled rather
than assent to it, as did the Bishop of Salisbury. Before the Bill had
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